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Until the tide of independence began to sweep 
through tropical Africa in the late 1950's, this 
vast region was terra incognita for most Ameri- 
cans, except for a handful of experts and mis- 
sionaries. Today, turmoil in the former Belgian 
Congo dominates our daily headlines. But behind 
these headlines are the steady achievements of 
other emerged nations in education and health, 
in economic growth, in political development. 
Here is a vivid survey of the many changes which 
are at work in tropical Africa, what these changes 
mean for its widely different peoples, and what 
they portend for the world. 
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TO APPRECIATE THE MAGNITUDE OF THE CHANGES that have been 
occurring in tropical Africa in our time, it is necessary to call to 
mind what that region was like before they occurred. 

Not that it was ever unchanging. As Pliny the Elder observed 
long ago, something new is always coming out of Africa. Although 
his Africa was Mediterranean rather than sub-Saharan, his point 
is well taken, for years before the modern technician arrived, other 
agents of change had been at work in that continent. Among the 
more important were the immigrant settlers and traders. From 
quite early times the East African tropics attracted Asian, as well 
as Arabian, people in search of better-watered cropland and 
pastures. These immigrations resulted in the widespread ac- 
ceptance of many “un-African” things: among them such crops 
as the banana, taro and at least one species of yam; some useful 
animals, including pigs, sheep, camels, chickens and goats; a 
lingua franca (Swahili); and a religion (Islam). 


Changes: Imported and Indigenous 
The changes brought about by the traders were even greater. 
On both the Atlantic and Indian Ocean flanks of the continent, 
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the long-continued exertions of the slave traders resulted in the 
depopulation of many areas, the dislocation of the economy and 
society of many more, the removal of the young and virile to the 
detriment of the breeding lines, the spread of old diseases and the 
introduction of new ones. The slave traders were responsible for 
some other changes also. It was they, along with those in search 
of more legitimate business, who introduced maize (corn), manioc 
(cassava), tobacco, Irish potatoes, peanuts, papayas, cayenne pep- 
per and tomatoes. 

The traders operating from the Mediterranean flank of the 
continent also appear to have been responsible for some changes. 
Contrary to the common opinion, the Sahara has never been an 
insuperable barrier to communication. Medieval maps and travel 
narratives contain numerous references to the barter of North 
African salt and other commodities for West African (upper 
Niger) gold. They also indicate that there was a lively commerce 
in ideas. By the 11th century A.p. several West African kingdoms 
had embraced Islam. For a while the level of culture in these 
kingdoms—notably Mali, Ghana and Songhai—was high enough 
to attract scholars from many parts of Europe and the Near East. 

However, not all of the changes were imported. Many were 
inspired from within. Down the centuries there have been in- 
digenous leaders who, as spokesmen for the former custodians 
of their people’s traditions, have succeeded in getting many 
innovations enshrined in the law and custom of the land. Also, 
there have been many changes of domestic fortune. 

In a sense, then, the changes that have taken place during the 
past half century or so are, to use the phrase of, Melville J. 
Herskovits, renowned anthropologist of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, no more than “an extension into the present of a continuing 
characteristic of African life.” 

All the same, until the closing years of the 19th century, there 
were aspects of the life of most tropical African peoples which, so 
far as anyone can see, had remained substantially the same for 
hundreds of years. We have space to mention only a few. 
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Means of Livelihood 

First, there were only three or four major ways in which a man 
could earn a living. He could be a food gatherer (included under 
this term are those who hunted and fished for their food, along 
with those who merely ate what they could find growing), like the 
bushmen of the Kalahari and the pygmies of the Ituri Forest in 
the upper Congo basin. He could be an animal herder, like the 
Masai of Kenya and Tanganyika, who own cattle, the Somali of 
the Somali Republic and French Somaliland, who own camels, 
and most of the other peoples who lived in the seasonally 
watered and semiarid areas. He could be a crop cultivator, like 
the Kikuyu and most other peoples living in the better-watered 
areas. Or he could be a bit of each, as many of the animal herders 
were, growing a catch crop of grains or vegetables during the 
rainy season, and in the dry season eking out the meager rations 
of milk, curds, blood and meat with such wild foods as they 
came upon. 

Second, whatever their means of livelihood, most Africans were 
kept on the go. Game is where you find it, and that is not always 
where you happen to live. The same is true of pasture—especially 
in the dry season that plagues the life of almost every domesticated 
animal and every keeper. And because of the characteristic hunger 
of tropical African soils, and the speed with which, when culti- 
vated, they lose their ‘“‘capital” of fertility, humus and other plant 
nutrients, most farmers are forever breaking new ground or bush- 


fallowing the old. 


Feast — and Fast 

Third, no matter how they earned their living, few people in 
tropical Africa knew what it was to live well for long. Among 
the gatherers, life was a melancholy rhythm of feast and fast. 
Among the herders there was always the fear that the increase of 
one season might be wiped out in the next by pestilenee, drought, 
hungry game or hungrier neighbors. When there were surpluses, 
they were hard to keep (because of such things as heat, humidity, 
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insects, rodents, fermentation) and harder to get rid of (because of 
their sameness within any one geographical area). Consequently, 
there was little trade—other than in slaves and ivory—and no great 
wealth. There were rich and poor Africans, it is true, but, with 
few exceptions, the divide between them was much narrower than 
it is today—and more readily crossed. 


Local Loyalties 


Fourth, they lived in a “small world,” which consisted of the 
people of their own family, clan and tribe. In size this world 
seldom measured more than a few thousand square miles; some- 
times it could have been measured in acres. In this world a man 
moved securely and with dignity, if not always with ease. In this 
world he labored and played, fought and danced, loved, married 
and died. It was his first and last loyalty: the “home, sweet home” 
of every faithful son and the “father’s house” of every prodigal. 
Outside of this world he was likely to find himself a tongueless 
stranger, landless and, thus, statusless—a vagrant when not an 
enemy. 

Fifth, it was a sick world. Before the coming of the European, 
the African knew very little of hygiene and nothing of hospitals. 
He fed poorly (partly because he did not always have enough 
food, and partly because he did not always know how to make 
the best use of what he had) and, for the most part, he was 
wretchedly housed. His defenses against sickness were, accord- 
ingly, weak and easily overcome. Most Africans, in fact, never 
knew what it was to be free from sickness: they were sick at birth 
(if not before) and remained sick until death, which, customarily, 
came early. It is probable that infantile mortality rates averaged 
more than 50 percent of live births and that the expectation of life 
of those who survived infancy was no more than 25 years. Most 
Africans, too, were sick from more than one disease. Even today, 
it is common to find first-time hospital patients suffering from as 
many as six diseases, and uncommon to find them suffering from 
less than two. 
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Widespread Diseases 


Among the most widespread diseases were malaria (almost 
certainly the greatest threat to health and life), sleeping sickness 
(found wherever its vector—the tsetse fly—can breed, namely in 
thick “bush” and along shady watercourses), bilharziasis (from 
which, it is thought, not less than one in three Africans still 
suffer, and which is liable to be contracted wherever there are 
polluted waters), worm infections (up to 100 percent incidence 
in many areas), intestinal disorders (such as amoebic and bacillary 
dysentery, typhoid and paratyphoid fever, all of which appear 
to have been virtually pantropical), leprosy, yaws and the 
deficiency diseases, such as pellagra and kwashiorkor. 

This heritage of sickness may not explain everything about 
the African that many people find difficult to understand, but it 
should surely generate much sympathy for him. 


Primitive — but Sophisticated 

Sixth, for all its sickness, poverty and primitiveness, it was far 
from being an unsophisticated world. On the economic side, the 
pristine peoples of tropical Africa commonly showed a regard for 
the limitations of the earth and a degree of ingenuity in putting 
it to work that has not always been shown by more recent comers. 
Thus, the bush-fallowing method of farming insured that the 
fertility of the earth was periodically renewed. It also carried its 
own guarantee against soil erosion, the menace of which is second 
only to soil exhaustion over most of the region. And it required 
comparatively little labor, frequently no more than 4 months’ 
work in the year. Bearing in mind the toll of a man’s vitality 
taken by diseases, this was indeed fortunate. 

The fishing techniques of the African were commonly char- 
acterized by the same qualities. Thus, the Lokele (in the Stanley- 
ville district of the Congo) and the Lozi (in Northern Rhodesia) 
have at least 20 different ways—including nets, lines and traps— 
of catching fish. The Luena (in Angola, Northern Rhodesia) 
have at least 20 different kinds of fish traps alone. Some of the 
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devices employed are as artful as any to be seen on an American 
trout stream, and more effective. 

On the social side, the old Africa showed itself no less adept 
at the business of keeping its integrity. All children were in- 
structed in the nature of their social obligations—how to walk 
before both the living and the dead, and live in their good graces; 
how to maintain public order and decency; how to become 
proficient in the arts, crafts and rituals of the tribe; and not least, 
how to raise a family without regretting it. And the process of 
learning made few concessions to age, and none to sex. 

Those who are disposed to believe that the world into which 
the tribal African is born is simple, because it is small, would do 
well to consult the 50 or more volumes of the still unfinished 
Ethnographic Survey of Africa which the International African 
Institute has been working on since 1945. Most of the volumes 
run to more than 100 pages. Even so, their authors make no 
claim to completeness, to say nothing of finality. Some of them 
are frank to admit that the societies they describe are so highly 
evolved, intricate and elaborately constructed that, even after 
years of study, they still do not fully understand them. Whatever 
the African’s other limitations might have been, lack of ideas was 
certainly not one of them. 






THE LAND 


For our present purpose, tropical Africa is taken to be that 
part of the mainland of Africa and those offshore islands lying 
between the Sahara and the Limpopo River—the region, roughly, 
between the Tropics of Cancer and Capricorn. This is an area 
of at least 8.5 million square miles. 

While parts of the region conform to the Hollywood stereo- 
types of dank, gloomy forest where bread and boots go moldy in 
a night, and game-filled veld where shade is precious and water 
the greatest wealth, parts of it are neither very tropical nor very 
“African.” Some look, and are, like the hills of Idaho and 
Wyoming, where a man can see 100 miles and be glad of a blanket 
on his bed almost any night of the year. Others are as bare as 
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the Painted Desert and quite as lovely. In East Africa there are 
snow-clad mountains higher than any in the Rockies. In Ethiopia 
there are canyons that call to mind nothing so much as those of 
the Colorado River. 


Plants and Animals 


There is, however, more to the land of tropical Africa than 
landscapes. There are resources. These are as varied as the 
landscapes. For instance, within the borders of the region are 
to be found representatives of almost every kind of plant, using 
“kind” to mean “family” or “order.” As for species, the diversity 
is frequently an embarrassment, even to botanists. Thus, whereas 
a North American hardwood forest is unlikely to have more than 
six or so different species of tree in a single acre, a hardwood 
forest in the Congo basin is very likely to have between 30 and 40. 
Of palms alone, there are said to be more than 1,000 indigenous 
species. And to the native flora there has been added, down the 
years, a wide variety of exotics: important among these are such 
trees as eucalyptus, wattle and Mexican pine, and the crop-plants 
already mentioned. 

The animal resources of the region are also of many kinds. 
Besides highly publicized “big-game” animals such as _ lions, 
elephants, buffaloes, rhinos, hippopotamuses, giraffes and zebras, 
they include numerous species of deer, monkeys, rodents, fish and 
reptiles. Almost all of these figure, from time to time, in the 
cuisine of those Africans (and they are the majority) who have 
no alternative source of animal protein. For those who have—the 
pastoralists—it is the domesticated cattle, sheep, goats and camels 
that constitute the major animal resource. 


Wealth of Minerals 

The soils and rocks add still further to the environmental 
diversity. True, the soils tend to have certain things in common, 
such as lack of stamina and the tendency to “‘gum up” in wet, and 
to cake in dry, weather, but even so the soil map of the region is 
a thing of shreds and patches—all of them small. As for the rocks, 
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they are as varied, mineralogically at least, as those of any region 
on earth. Thomas G. Murdock’s report (prepared for the 
Twentieth Century Fund’s study) on the mineral resources of 
tropical Africa contains more than 1,000 references to known 
deposits of more than 60 different economic minerals. 

High on the list of such minerals come asbestos, bauxite, chrome 
ore, coal, cobalt, columbite, copper, diamonds, gold, iron ore, 
lead, manganese, oil, phosphate, tin, vanadium and zinc. To these 
we must also add water, which, though not usually thought of as 
a mineral, is, without question, the most valuable of all minerals. 
For it is water that sustains the life of every living thing; it is 
water that provides one of the most economical means of com- 
munication and one of the most valuable sources of animal 
protein, namely, fish; and it is water that affords one of the cheap- 


est sources of power. 


— Woods and Waters 

What gives significance to the resources of the region is not 
their number, however, but their size. For all the use and abuse 
they have had, forests still cover more than one-third of the 
surface. Some of these forests—the so-called rain forests—are rich 
in highly prized hardwood timbers, such as mahogany, and in 
oil-yielding palms. Some—the so-called dry forests—yield industrial 
resins and gums. All provide much needed fuel and protection 
against run-off and erosion. And, of course, it is the forests that 
provide “board and lodging” for such money-making crops as 
cocoa, coffee and tea, and such widely grown subsistence crops 
as yam, rice, plantain, mango and orange. 

Bush (mixed wood and grassland) covers perhaps as much land 
again. Although its economic value is smaller, it is far from 
negligible, for it is in the bush country that most of the estimated 
60 million cattle, sheep, goats and camels of tropical Africa are 
pastured and most of the field crops (for example, maize, manioc, 
peanuts) are grown. 

As for the waters—rivers, swamps and lakes—of the region, it 
seems likely that they still contain more good fish than ever came 








out of them. And their hydroelectricity potential is unsurpassed 
by that in any other region. The Congo river alone has an 
estimated potential of approximately 150 million horsepower, or 
considerably more than that of all the rivers in North America. 


Ample Reserves 

The magnitude of the region’s mineral wealth has still to be 
fully plumbed, but it is unquestionably large, if, indeed, it is 
surpassed by any comparably sized area of the world. For some 
years now its diamond mines (notably those of the Congo, 
Tanganyika, Ghana, Sierra Leone and Angola) have outproduced 
the rest of the world in both gem and industrial stones. The 
uranium deposits of Katanga may not be the largest in the world, 
but for a time in the 1940’s they were producing more than any 
other mine. The output of the copper mines in Katanga and 
Northern Rhodesia is now second only to that of the mines in the 
United States, and their total reserves have been put at approxi- 
mately one-third of the world’s total. 

As for iron ore, there are enough high grade deposits (notably 
in Gabon, Guinea, Liberia, Sierra Leone and the Rhodesias) to 
take care of the expected needs of the entire world for years to 
come. The situation is believed to be scarcely less favorable in 
regard to tin, chrome ore, manganese, cobalt and bauxite. True, 
mineral fuels have not yet been found in exploitable amounts in 
more than a few territories, but there are abundant deposits of 
coal in Tanganyika, Southern Rhodesia and Nigeria, and petro- 
leum is already being produced commercially in three or four 
areas and hopefully prospected for in several more. 


‘Mother Earth’ 

The land of tropical Africa is more than plants, animals and 
minerals, however. It is, also, for the great majority of its 
inhabitants, “mother earth.” As such, it has traditionally been 
thought of as belonging, not to persons, but to communities. One 
Nigerian chief spoke for many millions of his fellow Africans 
when he said, “I conceive that land belongs to a vast family of 
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A Sudanese soldier, 
playing the bagpipes 


Ethiopian, wearing 
a lion-hair wig 
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whom many are dead, few are living and countless numbers are 
This way of thinking was undoubtedly suited 


still unborn.’ 
to the circumstances of a world which took “maintenance,” rather 
than “expansion,” for its watchword (if only because it lacked 
incentive to do otherwise). But it has become something of an 
anachronism in a world which puts the emphasis on present— 
personal—profit rather than on future—community—well-being. 
Consequently, communal systems of land-holding are slowly 
losing ground in the more profit-minded societies to systems based 
on individual ownership. 


THE PEOPLE 


Nobody knows exactly how many people there are in tropical 
Africa. Some countries have never had a census. Most of those 
that have had one admit that the conditions under which it was 
carried out were far from ideal. Where official figures are available, 
they are almost certainly too low. In the roadless bush where 
most Africans continue to live, it is easy enough to elude a census 
taker, and many people prefer to do so. The figure of 175,502,000 
derived from the United Nations Demographic Yearbook 1959, is, 
therefore, a highly conservative one. The actual figure may be as 
much as ten percent higher. 

Of the total population, all but | million or so are Africans— 
that is, persons whose forebears were domiciled in the region 
before the coming of the Europeans, Arabs and Asians. Europeans 
number about 750,000; Arabs and Asians not more than 400,000. 
Most of the Europeans are of Belgian, British, French, Portuguese 
and Spanish stock and live in territories colonized by their govern- 
ments. Most of the Asians are of Indian and Pakistani origin and 
live, with few exceptions, along or near the eastern seaboard, as 
do the Arabs. Their religious, linguistic and other differences 
notwithstanding, the Europeans, Asians and Arabs are much 
more homogeneous than the Africans who consist of not less than 
600 groups which do enough things differently from their neigh- 
bors to be recognizably different. Most of these groups talk differ- 
ently from their neighbors; many of them have different ways of 
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raising food and family, of settling disputes, of dealing with ill- 
nesses and emergencies, and even of burying their dead. This great 
variety exists in an area little more than twice the size of the 
United States of America. 

Superimposed on these cultural differences, but in no sense 
obliterating them, are the differences resulting from the “opening 
up” of Africa by the Western powers in the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies. Largely as a result of this, the people of tropical Africa 
today live under 40 different managements, none of which is 
entirely of their own devising—or their wanting. It is true that 
to date 23 of the 40 countries are self-managing, but in not a 
single one of them do the political boundaries coincide with 
cultural boundaries. Not infrequently, the political boundaries 
have the effect of separating tribal kin and allies, and joining 
enemies. 

The most populous of the 40 countries, Nigeria, has about 35 
million inhabitants in an area of 373,250 square miles, or more 
than twice as many as New York State, and more than half as 
many again as the next most populous territory, Ethiopia, with 
an area of about 350,000 square miles. The least populous terri- 
tory, Sao Tomé and Principe, has about 64,000 inhabitants in an 
area of 377 square miles. 

Ninety percent of the people live in small, primarily rural, 
communities—family kraals, hamlets and villages. In the whole 
region there are probably not more than 500 places with a popula- 
tion of 5,000 or over, and fewer than a dozen of 250,000 or over. 
Only Ibadan in Nigeria has a population approaching 500,000. 

Population densities range all the way from over 400 to the 
square mile, in parts of Ruanda-Urundi, to less than one to the 
square mile, in most of the Sahara and Kalahari and in some parts 
of the Congo basin. 











Economic 
Development 








WITH SUCH DIVERSITY OF ENDOWMENT, both physical and cultural, 
it is only to be expected that different parts of tropical Africa 
would come to be developed along different lines. The growing 
economic differentiation of the region is, in fact, one of its most 
conspicuous features. Welcome, and necessary, as this is, it is not 
without its difficulties for the writer of a small book. Of very 
few economic activities can it any longer be said that they are 
thus and so; of the great majority it can be said only that they 
are partly thus and sometimes so. 


Diversity in Farming — 

Take, for example, the agricultural uses to which tropical 
Africa is put nowadays. They cover almost every type of farm 
organization found in either the Old World or the New and the 
raising of almost every kind of crop. Even a comparatively small 
country like Kenya has between 30 and 40 farm products on its 
commercial list, and it raises them in almost every known fashion. 
Some of Kenya’s best cattle are raised on 100,000 acre ranches; 
some of its worst on two-acre shambas. Much of the grain is grown 
on farms as modern as any in Iowa, but a good deal of it is still 
grown by methods as primitive as those seen in remote areas of 


the United States a generation ago. 
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Some crops are grown in rotation; some are grown on the same 
piece of land until it is exhausted. There are “cash-crop” farms 
and farms which raise only “subsistence” crops. Some crops are 
grown on communally-owned land; some on land that has been 
individually acquired by due process of law; and some on land 
which, until recently, was thought of as ownerless—and useless. 
Compounding this complexity, both in and out of Kenya, is the 
fact that the uses to which a given piece of land is put tend to 
vary over a period of years; and, worse, that the uses of yesterday 
have a habit of becoming the abuses of today. 


—and Mining 

What is true of agriculture is true, generally, of other economic 
activities. Tropical Africa has some of the world’s largest and 
best-run mines; it has also some of the smallest and most uneco- 
nomic. It has businesses that are as soundly financed, efficiently 
administered and elegantly housed as any in the world; it also has 
businesses that operate on a shoestring, without boards, books or 
buildings. It has factories which, in output per man-hour and 
unit cost, compare well with the general run of Europe’s postwar 
factories; and it has factories which look as though they were 
leftovers from the Industrial Revolution. It has some transporta- 
tion services that are extremely comfortable, convenient and 
reliable; it has some that call for fortitude, a sense of humor and 
plenty of spare time. 


Agricultural Trends 
All the same, in most sectors of the economy it is now possible 
to detect the emergence of some widely shared trends. 


(1) Subsistence crops are nearly everywhere losing ground to 
cash crops. In these times money is needed for many things. The 
majority of farmers find it easier to earn this money by growing 
cotton, coffee, cocoa, peanuts, and so on, for the foreign market 
than by trying to sell surplus yams, manioc, millet and maize to 
their neighbors, most of whom grow the same things. 
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(2) In nearly every territory the range of cash crops is increas- 
ing. Heavy dependence on a single crop, such as cocoa in Ghana, 
coffee in Ethiopia and cotton in the Republic of Sudan, is a poor 
foundation on which to build a stable government. It is also a 
bad thing for the soil, which is constantly being “raided” for 
nutrients suited to the needs of the crop. Frequently it is bad for 
the crop itself. In plants, as in animals and men, a little disease 
can go a long way when it has plenty of susceptible hosts to 
work on. 


Interest in Conservation 


(3) There is a growing interest in conservation and scientific 
land use. The customary way of regarding soil, as a bank to be 
robbed rather than as a trust to be husbanded, is slowly losing 
favor in many areas. More and more farmers, African and Euro- 
pean, are coming to see merit in such moisture- and fertility- 
keeping devices as contour plowing, strip cultivation and afforesta- 
tion of watersheds; in manurial practices, crop rotations and 
mixed (crop and animal) husbandry. 


(4) Closely related is the rising efficiency of farm operations. 
Among the numerous evidences of this are the use, on many 
African and most European farms, of labor-saving machinery and 
better quality seed and stock; the consolidation of the char- 
acteristically fragmented African holdings into compact units that 
enables a farmer to employ his time and his equipment to greater 
advantage; and the increasing willingness of farmers to pool their 
resources. Cooperatives for the buying of seed and machinery, the 
marketing of crops and stock, and the raising of loans have become 
especially popular in British and former British territories during 
the last 10 to 15 years. 


Use of Machinery Grows 


(5) As a corollary, farming is almost everywhere becoming 
more heavily capitalized. Most African-run farms are still small 
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by Western standards, but this has not prevented many of the 
more industrious and successful operators from investing, either 
cooperatively or individually, in trucks, tractors and other equip- 
ment. Many of the European-run farms carry as much equipment 
as the average American Corn Belt farm. While this is fine for 
the man who has equipment, it is rough on his competitor who 
does not, for he soon ceases to be a competitor. It would appear 
today that where the agricultural frontier is being pushed back, 
it is the highly organized tractor-and-bulldozer teams—not the 
one-hoe-and-panga* boys—who are doing most of the pushing. 


Commerce and Industry 


The bridge of the tropical African economy has always been a 
long way from the helm, for most of the people giving the orders 
have lived either in Europe or North America. Understandable 
as this state of affairs was in the colonial era, it is not one that 
African leaders newly come to power wish to perpetuate. For, 
as they are quick to remind us, no country can be truly free unless 
it is free to manage and mismanage its own affairs, economic no 
less than political. 

To a man, therefore, they are determined to take over the 
bridge of their economies at the earliest possible moment. This 
determination is nowhere seen more clearly than in the com- 
mercial and industrial sectors of the economy. There we see (1) 
increasing use of African manpower, (2) increasing African direc- 
tion, or control, of company activity and (3) increasing reliance 
on domestic products and services. 


Africans Supply Labor 


(1) Africans have long supplied the unskilled labor of com- 
merce and industry. In recent years they have also supplied a 
large percentage of the semiskilled labor. This is particularly true 


*A Panga is the East African version of the machete. 
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of such nonsettler countries as Ghana, Nigeria and the Republic 
of Sudan; but even in such settler countries as Kenya, Southern 
Rhodesia and the ex-Belgian Congo, it is not uncommon to find 
Africans doing much of the small shopkeeping and all the 
machine-minding. 

As more and more countries come of age politically and the 
facilities for technical training increase, this trend will become 
Africa-wide. Only last year the “color” test of employability was 
dropped in the mines of the Northern Rhodesian Copperbelt; 
henceforth, skill is the only test, and the mine owners have 
announced that no man shall lack opportunity to acquire any 
technical skill he desires. 

At the higher—supervisory and managerial—levels the path of 
those who wish to Africanize industry is still beset with obstacles. 
Among these are the foreign ownership of large-scale enterprises 
of all kinds, the reluctance of many Africans to take responsibility 
for things that go wrong, and the equally marked reluctance of 
many Europeans and other non-Africans to give their employees 
the chance to learn how to supervise and manage. 

The pace of progress, therefore, is still fairly slow, and it is 
likely to be some years before Africans are able to take over the 
management of such large corporations as the Union Miniére du 
Haut-Katanga and the United Africa Company. While some 
leaders resent the prospect of continued dependence upon non- 
Africans, others are wise enough to realize that it is possible to 
pay too high a price for the right to mismanage their affairs, and 
that there is, perhaps, more to be said for having well-qualified 
European employees running a business or industry than for 
having ill-qualified African owners running it. After all, the 
former can always be fired. It is not without significance that in 
Ghana the number of expatriates occupying high executive posi- 
tions (in government. commerce and industry alike) increased 
after the country gained its independence. 


(2) In the past almost all of the mills, mines and factories 
(other than those of the “cottage’’ type) and the large commercial 
houses have been owned, as well as administered, by non-Africans. 
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Admirably run as most of these industries and businesses were 
(and still are), they were run primarily for the benefit of overseas 
buyers, sellers and shareholders. Frequently, the benefits accruing 
to these interested parties were out of all proportion to those 
obtained by the African who owned the land and its resources 
and did much of the work. And there were some businesses and 
industries which did nothing for the African except alienate him, 
and nothing for his lands except bleed them of their wealth. (It 
is only fair to say, however, that some corporations—the Union 
Miniére du Haut-Katanga and the United Africa Company among 
them—have long operated on the principle that what was good 
for the African worker was also good for the European share- 
holder.) 


Africans Seek Economic Benefits 


If there is one thing on which the new African leaders are 
generally agreed, it is that the commercial and industrial potential 
of their countries should, from now on, be developed primarily 
for the benefit of the inhabitants, and that one of the best ways 
of securing this end is by legislation. By legislation they can con- 
trol company financing and management, the plowing back and 
repatriation of company capital, the export of company profits 
and the taxes to be levied on them. They can also control the 
kind and location of companies, protecting those which are 
believed to be in the national interest and prohibiting those 
which are not. Legislative evidence of the determination of the 
new countries to be masters in their own corporative houses can 
be seen in ever growing volume in the Republic of Sudan, in the 
Federation of Rhodesia and iNyasaland, in the countries of former 
French West and Equatorial Africa, in Nigeria and Ghana. 


Capital Needed 

At the same time, the leaders of these countries know that 
money is needed, no less than laws, to give life to a business or 
industry and to keep it alive. They also know that the borrower 
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is servant to the lender, and that as long as they have to rely 
heavily on foreign capital, talk of “domestication” of control 
has a rather hollow ring about it. Consequently, they are making 
greater use, wherever possible, of internal sources of capital. In 
many countries these are still few and feeble, and understandably 
so, for the per capita income is almost everywhere less than $100— 
in some territories less than $50—a year. 

In a few countries, however, capital sources are substantial. 
Thus, Ghana has been able to set aside over $84 million toward 
the cost of the Volta River project, and the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland was able to raise domestically (from 
copper companies, banks and government) approximately the 
same sum toward the cost of the Kariba (Dam) scheme, both of 
which were designed primarily to increase the national output 
of electricity for industrial purposes. Not the least of the expecta- 
tions aroused by the new company legislation is that the rate of 
accumulation of domestic capital will increase with the decrease 
in overseas remittances of dividends, interest charges, salaries, 
pensions, and so on. For example, according to The New York 
Times of October 10, 1960, the Ghana government now receives 
$1.12 in taxes out of every $2.80 profit made by foreign and 
local companies—a 40 percent nonvoting shareholding for which 
the government invests no capital. As the real incomes of the 
African countries increase—and, on the whole, the experience of 
the postwar period augurs well for the future—the small saver 
and investor will also be able to make useful contributions to the 
supply of domestic capital. Already post office and commercial 
banks have become valuable sources of capital in such countries 
as Uganda, Nigeria and the Sudan. In Southern Rhodesia and 
Kenya life insurance companies are beginning to play a similar 


role. 


Demand for Consumer Goods 
(3) As real incomes increase, so, too, does the demand for 
consumer goods of all kinds. Even an income of $100 a year is 
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enough to put a man in the market for clothes and footwear, 
canned foods, beverages, toiletries, correspondence materials, 
medicines and (if he can buy them on time) a bicycle and a sewing 
machine. A per capita income of $250 or more (at present ap- 
proached only in Ghana and Southern Rhodesia, but thought to 
be within the grasp of several other territories) makes him a 
potential buyer for many other things, such as chinaware, pots 
and pans, a bedstead, a table, chairs and draperies, a radio, 
phonograph and watch—not to mention extra clothes and food- 
stuffs. 

At the moment the demand for most of these items, and such 
other high income goods as automobiles and ice-boxes, can be 
met more cheaply through the import house than the domestic 
factory. But as time goes by, more and more of these goods are 
certain to be manufactured locally, for the possession of industries 
of all kinds holds a high place in the hierarchy of material status 
symbols of almost every African country. And it must not be 
forgotten that, once the demand for them becomes substantial 
and steady, many consumer goods, now held by domestic manu- 
facturers to be uneconomic or marginal, will move over into the 
economic category. This has already been happening on quite an 
impressive scale in Kenya and the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. In both territories the list of domestic manufactures 
has more than trebled since 1945. In Kenya it is now more than 
150 items, and in the Federation, more than 300 items, long. 


What Kind of Goods? 


Taking the region as a whole, the manufactured goods most 
widely produced are beverages (fruit drinks, beer, tea, coffee), 
cotton clothing, earthenware, foodstuffs (e.g. canned fruit and 
vegetables, edible oils and fats, sugar and molasses), salt, soap and 
candles, and furniture. Manufactured goods which are as yet not 
widely produced, but are in steadily growing demand, include 
bread, biscuits and cakes, books and newspapers, chemicals, 
confectionery, crockery and glassware, footwear, hardware (e.g. 
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buckets, chains, nails, nuts, bolts, etc.), jewelry, leather goods, 
paints and varnishes, tobacco and cigarettes. In the consumer 
services field, the industries making the most headway are those 
concerned with the care and repair of automobiles, bicycles, 
clothes (including dry-cleaning) and radios; and the supply of 
water, gas and electricity. 


Development of Transportation 


It is now nearly 40 years since Lord Lugard, the eminent 
British colonial administrator, affirmed that “the material 
development of Africa may be summed up in one word—trans- 
port.” It was, perhaps, a vulnerable generalization, for transport 
can be used for exploitation as readily as development. But it 
did serve to remind the empire builders of that era of an im- 
portant fact, namely, that resources—whether physical or human— 
can do little for anybody unless they can be “got at.” To be 
without transport is to be without trade; to be without trade is 
to be without money; and without money it is idle to talk of 
“material development.” The fact that most of the tropical 
African territories have been increasing their trade during the 
past 40 years and have been able to put sizable sums of money 
into developmental work of all kinds is as much a tribute to the 
exertions of the road and rail builders as it is to those of the 
farmer, forester, miner and manufacturer. 

In Lugard’s time, of course, the primary emphasis in African 
transportation developments was somewhat different from what 
it is today. Then, it was on the opening up of the region to the 
outside world. Most of the railroads and roads were built to 
expedite the movement of raw materials to the coast or river port 
whence they could be shipped overseas. And very few of the most 
sought-after raw materials—such as the cocoa of Ghana, the tea 
of Nyasaland, the cotton of the Sudan, the coffee of Kenya, the 
peanuts of Nigeria and the tobacco of Southern Rhodesia—could 
have been shipped anywhere without a railroad and feeder roads. 
Granted that some of the railroads, for example, the Congo-Océan 
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Railway, the Benguela Railway and the Rhodesia Railways, were 
also designed to serve strategic and political needs, but it is as 
freight carriers that they have obtained most of their income. 


Opening Up the Region 

Today, the primary emphasis is on the opening up of the region 
to itself. It is true that important surface links are still being 
forged between the interior and the coast (e.g. the 180-mile line 
from the vast manganese mine near Franceville in Gabon to the 
Congo-Océan Railway and, so, to the port of Pointe Noire). It is 
also true that equally vital air links are still being forged between 
almost every large city and the cities of Europe, Asia and North 
America, and that many more are planned. 

But what the working and awakened inhabitant of the region 
is more interested in is transportation that gives him wider scope 
for his skills, makes him a more effective producer of goods and, 
most of all, puts him within reach of the local market. For, as 
Lord Hailey, in his monumental study, An African Survey, recog- 
nized in 1938, “The local market is the most potent agency for 
stimulating agricultural production and for encouraging the 
specialization which is essential for the creation of local crafts 
or industries. . . .” It is also an important primer of capital, he 
went on to say, for “the larger finance of a country must have its 
basis in the innumerable petty transactions of small centres of 


this nature.” 


More, Better Roads 

The trend, therefore, is toward more and better roads. Useful 
as the railways and the airlines are to the African, they are 
essentially long-distance haulers, whereas most of his concerns— 
such as the shipping of surplus crops to the nearest point of sale, 
the buying of a shirt, the search for work and the visiting of kin— 
are local. For these the road serves him best. It is accommodating 
and companionable. And, on the whole, it is more economical to 
build and keep in repair. In almost every territory, accordingly, 
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the mileage of local roads is now considerable. It is growing most 
rapidly in those territories which derive a large part of their 
revenues from peasant-grown crops, notably in West Africa, 
British East Africa, the Sudan and the Malagasy Republic. While 
many of the local roads are still no better than farm tracks, well- 
nigh impassable in the wet season and deep in dust in the dry, 
the mileage of motorable roads is mounting. For as the volume of 
local trading increases, more road users are able to purchase 
bicycles, cars and trucks that call for better-engineered, all-weather 
pavements and their better maintenance. 

Nor is it merely the local road net that is being strengthened 
and enlarged. If there is one thing that the political events of the 
past few years have brought home to the peoples of this region, 
it is the awareness that they are all “in it together” and hence- 
forth subject to the same dangers, no less than the same excite- 
ments and obligations. What could be more natural, therefore, 
than that they should seek to strengthen this sense of community 
by building new interterritorial highways and improving the few 
that already exist? In some cases, as, for instance, the projected 
longitudinal motor road between the Cape and Kenya and per- 
haps Cairo, these interterritorial roads will link economies that 
are complementary and invite integration. In others, such as the 
latitudinal highways of West Africa, they will link people of 
similar ethnic background, religion and even, maybe, political 


aspirations. 


Prospects Poor for Railroads — 

What of the prospects of the railroads? Some of the larger 
systems, notably in east and central Africa, continue to make 
money, but many of the smaller lines have been running in, or 
near, the red for years. Almost all are losing business to road 
transport companies, or would do so if the latter were free— 
which is not the case in some areas—to fix their own rates and 
choose their own routes. Most of the rail-building that is going on 
is designed either to tap areas of proven wealth lying within easy 
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reach of a seaport or an existing line, or to increase the operational 
efficiency of an existing line. But with the postwar extension of 
the region’s railroads amounting to less than 3,000 route-miles 
and the shelving of more and more company blueprints, it is 
beginning to look as if the era of the civilizing rail is passing in 
Africa, as in some other parts of the world. 


— But Good for Airways 

If not more railroads, more airways, then? The prospects are 
good, for several reasons. First, over much of tropical Africa the 
air is the only serviceable medium of transportation. The other 
mediums—land and water—are beset with obstacles: rugged 
terrain, unbridgeable rivers, drifting sand, ““bottomless’’ swamps, 
destructive floods and so on. Second, the airplane has already 
proved its worth there as a carrier of passengers, freight and mail; 
it has even shown that it can pay its way. Third, tropical Africa 
is rapidly acquiring a strategic status of the first order; such a 
region must be adequately served by military airfields. Where 
such airfields exist, there are employees and their families to be 
flown, freight to be shipped and planes to be maintained—all of 
which make business for the civil airways. And fourth, the world 
over, going by air has practically ceased to be a luxury. For 
increasing numbers of administrators, doctors, businessmen and 
private citizens it has become the accepted mode of travel—and 
an increasingly economical one at that. 








Social Change 











AS WE POINTED OUT AT THE BEGINNING, change is no new thing in 
the experience of African peoples. Indeed, what George R. Horner 
(one of the contributors to the Twentieth Century Fund’s study) 
has written regarding the rain-forest dwellers of the Republic 
of Cameroun has long been true of hundreds of other groups. 
“Change [is] the norm, the expected.” This is fortunate, for 
without the will and the capacity to change which the “norm” 
engendered, the recent social experiences of the African would 
certainly have proved far more disruptive than has been the case. 

What is new is the scale and the tempo of change. Measured by 
modern-day standards, the changes wrought in the fabric of the 
pristine African’s society were small. Over a period of a lifetime 
they would be unlikely to involve anything more fundamental 
than, say, the adoption of a different tree-felling technique, the 
discovery of a speedier painkiller, or the acceptance of a new 
code of sexual conduct for unmarried youths. And whatever 
changes there were, they had to do with familiar things. Few, if 
any, of them were forced on the people because few, if any, of 
them affected a people’s ability to survive and keep its soul. When 
they occurred, changes were in the nature of refinements rather 
than rejections of old and trusted ways, for those who did the 
changing were the equals, or near-equals, in skill and sophistica- 
tion of those who prompted the changes. 
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Impact of ‘Outside’ Changes 


The contrast between these “inside” changes and those brought 
about in the past 50 to 100 years by outside agencies could scarcely 
be greater. Whatever the special field of our interest, the changes 
have been radical. There were no mills or mines, no engines or 
assembly lines, no colleges, clinics or churches, no housing estates 
or welfare centers, trade unions, standing armies or police forces 
in the “African’s” Africa. Nor were there any books or banks— 
or, indeed, any businesses save those a man, or woman, could 
handle in the head. The changes have also been pervasive; for 
little as most Africans may have relished the prospect of being 
sucked into the white man’s whirlpool, social or economic, they 
soon found there was no escape from it. 

Many of these changes, moreover, have taken place with 
remarkable speed. Africans may sometimes have been slow—and 
with reason—to copy the white man’s manner and methods, but 
they have usually been quick to adopt his “magic.” Today, his 
medicines, clinics, schools, churches, clothes and gadgets are found 
in every town, and there is hardly a community of any size in any 
territory that looks, or lives, exactly the way it did a generation 
ago or, for that matter, ten years ago. 

Of all the manifestations of social change, none perhaps carry 
a greater import for the African than those relating to his health 
and education. 


Hunger for Education 


Nobody can travel in tropical Africa without soon being made 
aware of the importance attached to learning. Ask a dozen high 
school students what they want to do, and at least one half of 
them are likely to reply, “Go to college.” Ask a dozen college 
students what they consider to be their country’s greatest need, 
and at least ten of them will unhesitatingly say, “More education.” 
In education they see the key to greater output, higher consump- 
tion, happier and healthier living, and better government. 

Nor is this desire to be educated and to educate confined to the 
lettered people. The enthusiasm of the unlettered is frequently 
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just as great. On a wet morning it is not uncommon to see a 
crowd of children waiting outside a village school on the off- 
chance that the teacher will allow them to occupy the seats of 
those who have been kept away by the rain. On any evening in 
almost any town, grownups may be seen studying reading primers 
by the light of a candle or street lamp. There are many com- 
munities that have gone so far as either to build their own school 
with the help of donated labor and material, or to finance the 
sending of their brightest youngsters to a distant school. 

Happy as every government is to see this enthusiasm, few gov- 
ernments have so far managed to make full use of it. Not every 
government yet has its sights set on compulsory education. Some 
admit that, at present rates of expansion, it will be many years 
before there is any point in talking about compulsory primary 
education. And all are having trouble finding qualified teachers 
for those already in school. 

Even so, almost every country can point to substantial gains. 
In Ghana the number of primary schools rose from just over 
1,000 in 1951 to over 3,400 in 1957. In the (ex-Belgian) Congo 
enrollments in primary and preprimary schools increased over 
the same period from 0.97 million to 1.25 million, bringing the 
number of primary students in 1957 to approximately 40 percent 
of the total school-age population. In French tropical Africa the 
number of students enrolled in primary schools rose from less than 
half a million in 1946 to well over one million in 1957. In the 
Eastern Region of Nigeria—thanks to a “crash” program—school 
enrollments went up from 750,000 to 1,330,000 between 1954 and 
1956. In Liberia the number of children attending primary school 
rose from about 10,000 to over 40,000 during the first postwar 
decade. 


Shortage of Schools 

As for postprimary education, with the exception perhaps of 
Ghana, this is still nowhere available on the scale needed to 
prepare the African adequately for the responsibilities—profes- 
sional and technical, economic and political, executive and 
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administrative—of independence. In the whole of Tanganyika 
which is due to become independent at the end of this year (1961), 
there were in 1958 only 293 middle schools (with a total enroll- 
ment of 14,500 students) and 28 secondary schools for Africans, 
with a total enrollment of 3,529. Those who wished to continue 
their studies at the college or university level had to go abroad to 
Europe and North America or to Kenya (Nairobi) or Uganda 
(Kampala); 335 did so at government expense. In Somalia, 
Bechuanaland, Angola, Mozambique and several other territories 
postprimary education was virtually unobtainable outside the 
main towns, and even there it did not begin to meet the need. 

Ghana, by way of contrast, had in 1958 approximately 70 
secondary, technical and teacher-training schools with a total 
enrollment of approximately 14,500 and 2 colleges of university 
caliber with an enrollment of nearly 1,200 students. 

Taking the region as a whole, the total enrollment for 1957-58 
in secondary, technical and teacher-training schools was only some 
637,000; in colleges of university level, less than 7,000. But even 
these figures represent more than fivefold increases on the corre- 
sponding figures for the early postwar years. 

Needless to say, no government is content with its performance, 
past or present, and there is scarcely a government that is not 
spending an increasingly large part of its income on education. 
Several governments are now spending between one-tenth and 
one-fifth of their income on it. The three regional governments of 
Nigeria have recently been spending more than one-fifth of their 
capital budgets on educational projects. In the past few years, 
too, several governments have been receiving funds from UN 
agencies, the United States and other governments, and private 
foundations. 

All such funds, however, are in the nature of long-term bonds. 
Unfortunately, no territory can mark time until the present 
generation of students obtains the skills needed for the efficient 
running of the professions, businesses and public services. Even 
when the present generation has obtained them, there is certain 
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to be a rather painful period of internship and adjustment, to say 
nothing of a cleavage between the attitudes of the new elite and 
the old elite of tribal chiefs. And where there is cleavage, there is, 
of course, resentment and anger. Where these exist, there are 
the seeds of civil strife. All of this helps to explain the growing 
interest of governments in adult education and the commitment 
of funds for this purpose. 


Adult Education Emphasized 


It is, after all, the adult who suffers most from the consequences 
of ignorance. It is he who sees his wife die in childbirth because 
he knows nothing of asepsis; who gets cheated in a business trans- 
action because he cannot count or calculate; who misses the point 
of a technician’s advice because he cannot follow him in his 
tongue. It is the adult—man or woman—who is the arbiter of the 
child’s education; who decides how long the child shall remain 
at school and, in many cases, whether the child shall have any 
schooling at all. It is the adult who, in the absence of enough 
qualified younger persons, must take up many of the jobs that 
are being relinquished by the industrial and commercial corpora- 
tions, the missions and the departing colonial governments. In 
short, it is the adult who can most readily be made to see the high 
price of ignorance and the necessity of enlisting in the assault 
on it. 

All over tropical Africa there are adults who, during the past 
10 to 20 years, have enlisted in these forces. Their numbers vary 
from territory to territory. There are many more in Ghana than 
in the ex-Belgian Congo, and more in the Congo than in 
Ethiopia or Angola. There are wide differences, too, in the motives 
behind the enlistment. For many the motive is primarily eco- 
nomic—to increase the market value of one’s labor or crops. For 
some the motive is primarily social—to learn how to appreciate 
Western art, literature and music, or how to make friends and 
influence people. For some the motive is primarily political—to 
find out how the machinery of modern government works; how 
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laws are made, amended and administered. For many, perhaps 
most, the motive is a compound of all three, and is, above every- 
thing else, the desire to understand the forces of change and to 
see that the changes are taking them where they want to go. 

There are also wide differences in need. There is the need of 
those already-educated adults who wish to supplement their 
formal schooling by doing work in nonvocational subjects. 
There is the need of those, likewise literate, who want to improve 
themselves by undergoing vocational training; and there is the 
need of those who are still illiterate. 


Extension Work Helps — 


The need of the first group is being served best in the terri- 
tories which have colleges doing extension work. Such institutions 
now exist in several British and formerly British territories, in 
some of the republics of the French Community and the ex- 
Belgian Congo. In recent years the university colleges of Ghana, 
Nigeria (Ibadan) and East Africa (Makerere) have offered hun- 
dreds of courses covering such disparate interests as English 
composition and literature, economic geography, trade unionism, 
cabinet government and comparative constitutions. None of these 
courses lead to degrees, and the only doors they open are those of 
the mind. In spite, or perhaps because, of this they are invariably 
well attended. 

In the rest of Africa, extension work of this kind has so far 
made little headway; there are many territories where it has yet 
to make its first appearance. 


— So Do Continuation Schools 


The need of the second group is being served (again, by no 
means everywhere) through the medium of continuation schools 
provided by either government or private agencies. In some of 
these schools—for example, the Jeanes School of Kiambu, Kenya— 
the emphasis is on community development, that is, the training 
of adults in village management, homecrafts, child care, better 
business and farming methods (including cooperatives); the 
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running of literacy and health campaigns; recreational clubs; 
and so on. In others, such as, for instance, the schools run for their 
employees by the Union Miniére du Haut-Katanga, the United 
Africa Company and the East African Railways and Harbours, 
the emphasis is on inservice training and apprenticeship to such 
skilled trades as cabinetmaking, metalworking, motor mainte- 
nance, draftsmanship and electronics. A measure of the popu- 
larity of such facilities is seen in the fact that in 1957 the East 
African Railways and Harbours had no fewer than 15,000 
applicants for the 200 vacancies in its training school. 


Need for Literacy 


The basic need of the third and by far the largest group is 
the ability to read and write, preferably in a language which is 
widely understood and for which there are some printed materials. 
While reliable statistics are scarce, it is safe to say that in tropical 
Africa as a whole less than three out of every ten adults are able 
to meet the criterion of literacy suggested by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), 
namely, ‘‘to read with understanding and write a short, simple 
statement on everyday life.’”” However, the ratio is rising almost 
everywhere. In Ghana, Nigeria and Uganda the number of literate 
adults is today more than three times what it was ten years ago. 

The credit for the progress in this field belongs to several 
agencies. In some territories, Ghana and Uganda among them, 
most of it belongs to the government, working through its com- 
munity development or social welfare agencies. In two or three, 
including Liberia and the Somali Republic, much of it belongs to 
UNESCO; and in almost all of the territories, some of it belongs 
to the religious missions. 


Health a Top Priority 


In the African social drama sickness has a strong claim to being 
archvillain. It is bad enough that a man should be ignorant, for 
this cuts him off from the commerce of other men’s minds. It is, 
perhaps, worse that a man should be poor, for this condemns him 
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to a life of stint and scheming, in which there is no time for 
dreams and no respite from weariness. But what surely is worst 
is that a man should be unwell, for this prevents his doing 
anything much about either his poverty or his ignorance. 

As we saw earlier, in the old Africa the majority of men, women 
and children were unwell, habitually, direly and complexly. Left 
to themselves, moreover, they stood little chance of ever getting 
well, for the pharmacopoeia of the African medicine man is an 
awesome assortment of herbs, entrails, charms and incantations. 
Its cures say more for the fortitude of the patient than for the 
skill of the practitioner. Nor was it only a matter of the African 
suffering from diseases. It was also a matter of his living in an 
environment and on a diet that made it hard for him to keep 
well even when he was not actually ill. The assault on sickness, 
therefore, has called not only for tactical warfare against specific 
diseases and localized focuses of disease, but also for strategy 
aimed at removing the causes of both disease and ill-health. 


Assault on Disease 

Although the assault began before the end of the 19th century 
with the selfless exertions of men like David Livingstone and 
Robert Laws, it is only in the last 50 years that it has become 
possible to speak of real gains. 

Today there are in tropical Africa approximately 7,700 doctors, 
9,500 professionally trained midwives and pharmacists, and 
perhaps as many dispensers and nurses. This is still a very small 
army to engage so large an enemy, but it is at least 30 times 
larger than it was at the turn of the century. What is more, it is 
growing rapidly. In the past decade medical faculties have been 
established in several African universities and university colleges; 
and others are planned. When all of these are in operation they 
are expected to turn out 1,000 doctors and several thousand 
medical auxiliaries a year. In Uganda alone there were as of 1959 
modern training facilities for over 1,000 medical students, nurses 
and midwives. In Kenya, a single hospital (the King George VI 
in Nairobi) has well over 300 students in training as registered 
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nurses and medical auxiliaries of one kind or another. In the 
Republic of Senegal, the enrollment of full-time medical and 
pharmaceutical students at the University of Dakar increased 
more than ten-fold during the 1950’s, from 14 in 1950-51 to 149 
in 1958-59. Similarly encouraging statistics lie embedded in the 
annual reports of most other tropical African ..ritories. 


How Much Progress Is Being Made? 


To measure the strength of the forces engaged in the assault 
is one thing. To measure the progress made by them is quite 
another. In the first place, nobody knows how much disease there 
was when the assault began. There was more than enough, to be 
sure, but in no area was the incidence or the morbidity of a given 
disease known precisely. In the second place, nobody knows the 
size of the population at that time, let alone its mortality and 
other demographic characteristics. For that matter, such data are 
still lacking for large areas and, where not lacking, are generally 
inadequate. Consequently, statistical measures of progress are 
hard to come by. In most cases, as Dr. Jacques M. May put it in 
his report for the Twentieth Century Fund’s study, they are little 
better than “educated guesses.” 


Decline of Mortality 


But there has been progress, as any elderly African will testify. 
Indeed, there is probably no better proof of medical progress than 
the fact that there are elderly Africans. For, imperfect, approxi- 
mate and partial as the available mortality figures are, there is 
little doubt that they indicate a downward rate. The figures for 
the Malagasy Republic, for instance, show a decline from 18.1, 
exclusive of still-births, per 1000 population in 1947 to 12.6 in 
1956; those for Gambia (Bathurst only), from 19.4 in 1953 to 16.0 
in 1957; those for Zanzibar and Pemba, from 17.1 in 1947 to 8.1 
in 1957. (On the other hand, it is only fair to say that the figures 
for Lagos and some other places show small increases.) 
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The available infant mortality rates hint at a similar trend: 
the rate (number of deaths of infants under one year per 1,000 
live births) declined in Lagos from 125.7 in 1947 to 79.3 in 1957 
and in Zanzibar and Pemba, from 50.0 in 1947 to 35.9 in 1957. 
There were some exceptions, however, to the general rule. 


Encouraging News 

As for the assault on specific diseases, it is almost impossible 
to read any medical report from any territory without finding 
some evidence of progress. Here is a small sampling. 

The (then Belgian) Congo: ‘“Twenty-four years ago [1935] all 
children attending our hospital [Yakusu, near Stanleyville] were 
suffering from one or more diseases, such as malaria, chronic 
anemia, yaws, helminthiasis [worm infections], general malnutri- 
tion, scabies and impetigo. Now it is possible to find children 
without any of them...” 

The Republic of Sudan: “No outbreak of [relapsing fever] was 
encountered [in 1945-55].... Delousing by DDT... . has removed 
the worry that this disease used to create in the past.”” How much 
worry it did create a decade earlier is evident from the figures 
cited for 1945: 17,392 cases and 444 deaths. 

Tanganyika: Annual tabulations by the government medical 
department show a decrease of more than 90 percent in reported 
cases of smallpox between 1946 and 1957; and whereas smallpox 
mortality in the former year was roughly 15 percent, in the latter 
year it was down to 4.4 percent. 

Various territories: According to the World Health Organiza- 
tion, “The cases of yaws in the [African] region have been esti- 
mated at 20 millions. Over 16 million people have been examined 
of whom 8 million have been cured by teams working with WHO 
collaboration.” 

What is true of yaws, smallpox and relapsing fever, etc., is true, 
in greater or less measure, of many other endemic and epidemic 
diseases. 
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Strategy of Prevention 

This is not to say that the enemy is everywhere in retreat. On 
the contrary, he frequently gives ground in one place, or disease, 
only to gain ground in another; and some of his gains (notably 
in tuberculosis, pneumonia, bilharziasis and venereal diseases) 
have been substantial. But it does mean that he is being contained 
on several fronts and that those engaged in fighting him can give 
increasing thought to the strategy of prevention. 

What this strategy is depends on many factors, the chief of 
which is probably the disease in question. In general, however, 
the strategy is fourfold: (1) To alter the environment of the 
disease vectors and hosts in such a way that they can no longer 
reproduce their kind in it; (2) To kill the vectors and hosts, still 
at large, with insecticides; (3) To give individuals their own 
“built-in” protection; and (4) To destroy in the patient the 
parasitic cause of his disease or diseases. 

In the existing economic and social context, none of these 
things can be done on a very big scale. But wherever they are 
being done they are proving their worth. Thus, wherever tsetse- 
harboring bush has been cleared and its regrowth discouraged, 
sleeping sickness infection rates have declined spectacularly. To 
take a single instance: there are today large sections of the Niari 
valley in the Republic of the (formerly French) Congo in which 
African and European farmers live alongside each other oblivious 
of the fly’s existence, whereas up to the late 1940’s the valley was 
such bad sleeping-sickness country that it was virtually unin- 
habited. Similar gains have been made with respect to malaria in 
the vicinity of almost every large city. 

Another aspect of the preventionist’s strategy is seen in the 
field of nutrition. Here the problem is rather more complex, for 
at least two reasons: not enough is yet known about how to turn 
a poor diet into a good one, and not every part of tropical Africa 
can readily grow the foodstuffs traditionally regarded as good 
from a dietary point of view. Even so, gains are being reported 
from many areas. In the (then Belgian) Congo, a strenuous effort 
was made by the government during the postwar period to 
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increase the supply and improve the use of locally raised protein 
foods. In some areas the emphasis was put on stock raising; in 
others, on fisheries; and in still others, on the cultivation of new 
crops. While it is impossible to tell exactly how much difference 
these dietary changes alone made to the health levels and mor- 
tality rates of the people concerned, nobody who visited any of 
the child welfare centers in Katanga Province or in any of the 
large cities of the Congo during the middle or late 1950’s could 
fail to be impressed by the evidences of exuberant vitality. What 
is more, every center could point to striking decreases in the 
death rate. In Elizabethville, for instance, it fell from 20.8 per 
1,000 live births in 1933 to 8.6 per 1,000 in 1953. 

Similar nutritional work has been going on in different parts 
of the French Community, and in most of the other once-colonial 
and still-colonial territories. And although much more clearly 
needs to be done, enough is now known to warrant the belief that 
nobody’s health can long remain good on a poor diet, and that 
no nation can afford not to put a good diet within the reach of 
all its people. 


Changes Great — but Spotty 


Great as the social change has been (and it is much greater 
than the sum of the changes we have had room to touch upon), 
it is not every African who has been greatly changed by it. On 
the contrary, if there are two things as certain as the magnitude 
and speed of social change, they are the “spottiness” of the change 
and the superficial nature of much of it. 

Some areas show far fewer evidences of change than others. Put 
a traveler down in the mountains of Ethiopia and he might think 
he was back in the 16th century with Pedro de Covilham and his 
Portuguese colleagues who wrote about them. He could as easily 
see whole panoramas of the past from the windows of a plane 
flying low over central Nigeria, the southern Sudan, the back 
country of Bechuanaland and a dozen other territories to which 
no civilizing rail or road has yet penetrated. 

If he has eyes to see them, he is as likely to come upon the 
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“stubborn unlaid ghosts” of Africa’s past in a city street as in 
the bush. For the dispensers of love and fertility potions, panaceas 
and rain-making formulas—not to mention those dealing in 
witchcraft, sorcery and death—are to be found in every town, 
often under the shadow of modern drugstores, churches, schools 
and hospitals. 

A great many African people are still deeply attached to the 
old order. They may live in the new order, but they are not of it. 
Many are still not interested in becoming part of it. The Masai of 
East Africa are still fairly content with things as they are—which 
means, with things as they were years ago; and the same is 
true of many other groups. The El Molo tribe of northwest Kenya 
seemingly prefers extinction to change. 


In Two Worlds 


What of those who have come to think of themselves, or to be 
thought of, as being the product of the white man’s world as much 
as of their own? In their case it is arguable that many remain 
men of two worlds—citified Westerners one month, bush dwellers 
the next, their permanent address and roots being still deep in 
the country. They may live as Europeans do, and work and 
worship as they do, but after a while the European mantle slips 
from their shoulders and they are children of “mother earth” 
again—until they weary of the role or are forced to renounce it 
temporarily. Many miners, machine-shop workers, clerks and 
artisans “commute” in this fashion. Some doctors, lawyers, 
teachers and other professional men find it easy and pleasant to 
do the same thing, although not, it is reported, without impair- 
ment of their skills. 

And what of those who have done with the bush—those who 
never leave the world of the European? They may be lost to the 
tribe, but rarely are they lost to the world of the tribe and rarely 
do they seek to be. Mhendi, the hero of A Wreath for Udomo, a 
novel by the African writer, Peter Abrahams, spoke for many of 
them when he said: “. . . though I had been to school in the cities 
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and had gone to Europe, I was still a son of the tribe. They [his 
tribal kin] couldn’t think of me as anything but a son of the tribe. 
I couldn’t outrage my old father’s great dreams. . . .” 

The fact is, of course, that no man is greatly changed by grant 
of a license to teach or practice law, by adoption of another man’s 
diet, pharmacopoeia or fashions, or even by the rite of baptism 
into another man’s religion. How he is changed in “depth”—in 
his thinking and feeling, his values and judgments—is beyond 
our competence to tell. But time, we may be sure, is a factor in 
the process. In most of tropical Africa, there apparently has not 
yet been enough time. 
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GREAT AS ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CHANGES of the past decade have 
been, they are no greater in their import for the African—or the 
rest of mankind—than the political changes. 


Rise of Nationalism 


For consider the scope of them. When World War II broke out 
only one territory in the whole of tropical Africa—Liberia—was 
self-governing. Today, more than half of the 40 territories are 
self-governing and at least half of the rest expect to be in the near 
future. When the UN was established in 1945, tropical African 
countries accounted for only 4 percent of the total membership; 
by 1960 they accounted for more than 20 percent. ‘Twenty years 
ago, almost all the senior administrative, executive and judicial 
posts in such nonsettler territories as Ghana, Nigeria and the then 
French West Africa were held by Europeans; now almost all of 
them are held by Africans. As recently as 1950 men like Kwame 
Nkrumah, Julius Nyerere, Sekou Touré, Tom Mboya, Hastings 
Banda and Joseph Kasavubu were still almost unknown beyond 
the circle of their families and friends. Now, they have the atten- 
tion of millions and their daily doings are a matter of anxiety— 
or comfort—to half the chancelleries of the world. 

We do not have to go far, of course, to find reasons for this 
political revolution, for ours is the age of nationalism, and 
nationalism is at once the fuse and fuel of political revolution. 
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In tropical Africa during the past half-century many factors have 
contributed to the rise of this “inflammatory” creed. In his report 
prepared for the Twentieth Century Fund’s study, James S. 
Coleman divides these factors into two categories—those that 
predispose and those that precipitate. 


Predisposing Factors 

High among the predisposing factors, Coleman places the 
following: 

(1) The presence of the European as enterpriser, administrator, 
educator, missionary and settler. This brought the African into 
touch with men of diverse backgrounds, gave him a new appre- 
ciation of the material and intellectual possibilities of life, and 
loosened the bonds of the old order. It offered him many new 
ways of earning a living and acquiring wealth and status. The 
European’s presence was, in fact, responsible for the emergence 
of a new middle class composed of teachers, lawyers, doctors, 
clergy, traders and well-to-do farmers. It is this class which, in 
Coleman’s words, “has everywhere tended to provide both the 
leadership and the financial support for nationalist movements.” 
And it is not without significance that the territories which have 
provided their people with the longest and most ample oppor- 
tunities of becoming teachers, lawyers and so on are, almost 
without exception, those which have developed the most articulate 
nationalisms. 

But the European “presence” also created evils. Among these 
were race prejudice, loss of security and self-respect, and intol- 
erable inequities. Of such stuff is the cloak of trade unionism 
made—a cloak that fits the nationalist no less well than the 
unionist, as the career of Tom Mboya, general-secretary of the 
Kenya Federation of Labour, clearly demonstrates. And in 
tropical Africa, as elsewhere in the world, few things draw men 
of diverse tongues, traditions and dispositions together more 
easily, or combine to make them work together more efficiently, 
than the feeling of common misery or oppression. 


(2) The existence of independent states such as Haiti, Liberia 
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and Ethiopia, and their ability to keep going without very much 
outside encouragement. The fact that these states were recognized 
by the world at large as “legitimate and theoretically endowed 
with sovereign equality in a modern states system,” says Coleman, 
“widened the vision of thoughtful Africans regarding ‘the 
possible’,” and so sharpened their discontent with a colonial 
status. 

(3) The political “coming out” of Asia during the early post- 
war period. This has been followed with the keenest interest by 
African nationalists. Of especial interest and pride to many of 
them has been the emergence of India as a world power and of 
its prime minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, as the most consistent and 
deeply respected critic of colonialism and all other manifestations 
of inequity. 

(4) The aid of outside organizations. Important among these 
have been such American instruments of African liberation as 
Marcus Garvey’s international conventions and his African Ortho- 
dox Church, the Pan-African Congresses organized by W. E. Burg- 
hardt Du Bois, the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People and the Council on African Affairs, such British 
agencies as the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines’ Rights Protection 
Society, the Fabian Colonial (now Commonwealth) Bureau, the 
Trades Union Congress and, by no means least, the West African 
Students Union, which was established in London in the mid- 
1920’s and, for 20 years, served as a seedbed for the germination of 
African nationalist ideas and programs. 

At the international level the two most powerful organizations— 
poles apart though they are—have been the UN and communism. 
Since 1945 the UN has, by the sympathy and support it tendered 
to._aspiring nationalists and nationalist groups, forced the govern- 
ments of tropical Africa to recognize their accountability to world 
opinion. This is particularly true of those governments which 
have administered trust territories, supervised by the UN 
Trusteeship Council. Scarcely less important has been the pub- 
licity value which appearances before the Trusteeship Council 
have had for African petitioners. This publicity has enormously 
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helped their credit rating with their followers. It has again and 
again turned a petitioner into a leader overnight. 

If international communism has so far done less for the 
nationalist cause than the UN (there are those who would argue 
otherwise), it is not for want of sustained wooing, which has been 
directed at the twin objectives of seduction and disaffection. 
Although few African leaders appear to have been won by the 
wooing, many have beeii moved—among them, Kwame Nkrumah, 
Félix Houphouét-Boigny and Sekou Touré—to the point of 
benevolent interest, and some—for example, Patrice Lumumba 
and Antoine Gizenga—to the point of overt collaboration. But 
now that increasing numbers of tomorrow’s leaders are being 
sent to the U.S.S.R. and satellite countries for their higher educa- 
tion, the Communists, it must be assumed, have no intention of 
leaving the field to the UN. 


Precipitating Factors 

The chief precipitating factors in Professor Coleman’s opinion 
are as follows: 

(1) Constitutional Change. A most unstable political atmos- 
phere arises when the legal status of a given area is under 
review. Such an atmosphere is at once a source of bewilderment 
to those who live in it and an incitement for the politicians to 
fill as best they may whatever vacuums appear. It also breeds 
baleful miasmas—the chief of which probably is a fear lest the 
uncertainties of the situation be resolved by the rulers—in this 
case the Western colonial powers—in such a way as to increase 
rather than diminish the disabilities of the ruled. 

In Coleman’s view this fear that new disabilities may result 
from political change has been “one of the most powerful pre- 
cipitants of political activity.” Among the evidences cited by him 
are the chain-reaction awakening of all groups in the Togoland 
trust territories as a result of the independent calculations made 
by their leaders regarding the status each would have under the 
British, French and UN solutions for their problems, and the 
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almost violent eruption of northern Nigerian nationalism follow- 
ing constitutional developments in the early 1950's, which created 
the possibility that the north might be dominated by the south. 

(2) Astute Leadership. Almost all of the stronger nationalist 
movements have been generated by individual leaders, or small 
groups, and have been characterized by stronger loyalty to the 
leaders than to the things for which they stand. 

Different as the leaders of these movements have been, the more 
successful of them have generally had at least three things in com- 
mon. They have either been, or made themselves, economically 
independent of the government. For example, Félix Houphouét- 
Boigny of the Ivory Coast is a physician and the owner of large 
cocoa plantations; Nnamdi Azikiwe of eastern Nigeria is a com- 
pany director and newspaper owner. They have either been “‘sons 
of the soil” or have been able to identify themselves in some 
other way with the people they lead. No small part of Kwame 
Nkrumah’s early popularity arose from the mystique that he was 
married to the people—that every woman in Ghana was his 
“bride.” And they all have been clever men—good judges of the 
temper of their followers, artists on the platform with a turn for 
flamboyance that few African audiences can resist, and experts 
in the business of keeping their “image” before the people— 
even if it meant going to prison once in a while. 

(3) Provocative Journalism. The nationalist newspaper has 
been one of the most effective instruments for the exploitation of 
political uncertainty and threatened disabilities. “It performs,” 
says Coleman, “the indispensable function of linking leadership 
and following. .. . The areas of relatively advanced nationalism 
coincide with areas in which the African-owned-and-edited press 
is most advanced.” Frequently during the past 15 to 20 years 
the African press has provided the build-up for a “crisis atmos- 
phere,” most notably, perhaps, during the 1948 disturbances in 
the then Gold Coast, during the pre-Mau-Mau emergency period 
in Kenya, and before and during the exile of Mutesa II (the 
Kabaka, or hereditary ruler, of Buganda) in Uganda in 1953. 
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Role of Political Association 

To succeed, a political revolution needs more than “precipi- 
tants.” It needs support, direction and momentum: in other 
words, it needs vehicles. In colonial Africa, as in other nonself- 
governing regions, every type of vehicle has been used, from the 
pressure group, secret society and underground organization to 
the congress and political party. Of these, the congress and 
political party have been the most influential. The history of 
both goes back for quite a long time. 

The National Congress of British West Africa was organized 
in 1920; the Kikuyu Central Association of Kenya in 1922; the 
Nigerian National Democratic party in 1923; the Senegalese 
Federation (a section of the French Socialist party) in the 1930's. 
In the 1930's there were political congresses in almost every British 
and French territory. In different ways and degrees all of these 
were concerned with the need for more liberty to run their 
countries’ affairs in their own way and more opportunity for 
becoming competent to do so. 

They may not always have followed the wisest paths, but they 
made excellent proving grounds for men and ideas, strategies and 
tactics. What is more, they could claim to speak for all the people 
in their countries, and they were frequently powerful enough to 
run country-wide press campaigns, boycotts and strikes. On their 
membership rolls were Lamine Gueye (who was later to give 
his name to two of the most liberal laws regarding colonies passed 
by the French Assembly) and Jomo Kenyatta (the first secretary 
of the Kikuyu Central Association and the inspirer—so many 
maintain—of the Mau Mau movement). 


After Unity —— Dissension 

But revolutionaries, in common with other people, find it easier 
to sing the praises of unity than to work at being united. Fre- 
quently the only thing that unites them is belief in the need for 
radical change. Once such a change begins to take place the facade 
of unity is likely to collapse, revealing the existence of considerable 
“back-room” differences. This is what happened in the late 
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1940’s and the early 1950’s in the then French territories of 
tropical Africa, Commonwealth West Africa and the Anglo- 
Egyptian (now the Republic of) Sudan. 

In each of these territories constitutional reform was followed— 
in some cases anticipated—by a shift of political attention from 
the congress to the party. And the further along the path of 
constitutional reform some of the territories traveled, the more 
their national unity suffered. Thus, whereas the Gold Coast had 
only one party in 1947, it had seven in 1957. Nigeria, which had 
none in 1947, had six major parties and several minor ones in 
1957. Much the same has been happening more recently in 
the areas of East Africa, for example, and in the ex-Belgian 
Congo. 


‘Blocks’ and ‘Chips’ 


Some of these parties were in reality “chips” off the old congress 
“block.” Thus, Kwame Nkrumah’s Convention People’s party 
(CPP) was formed in 1949 as a result of an ideological division 
within the United Gold Coast Convention (a congress-type of 
organization) formed two years earlier by J. B. Danquah. Some 
were more in the nature of splinters off the chips: thus, the 
National Liberation Movement of Ashanti was a breakaway 
from the CPP. And a number of parties—among them Houphouét- 
Boigny’s Democratic Party of the Ivory Coast and Obafemi 
Awolowo’s Action Group in Nigeria—came into being inde- 
pendently of either the “block” or the “chips.” 

Whatever their origin, nearly all of the parties have had two 
important features in common. First, they have had a remarkable 
capacity for taking Africans and making nationalists of them. 
This is as true of the “special interest” parties, such as the 
National Liberation Movement, as it is of the “people’s” parties, 
such as the CPP. Second, they have proved to be most effective 
leadership-training grounds. 

Almost all the angry young men of postwar Africa have looked 
on the political party as the vehicle likely to convey them most 
quickly to power. Its often elaborate structure, simulating that of 








a government in being, enables the man with talent to be spotted 
quickly. Its customary dearth of funds means that the man with 
talent finds himself called upon to exercise it in different ways— 
as organizer, administrator, strategist and tactician. And in a still 
largely illiterate world its purpose is advanced more rapidly by 
personal advocacy than by printed word or recorded voice, so 
that the party not infrequently becomes more closely identified 
with the leader than with his platform. Among those who have 
been to such a training school and emerged as leaders, not merely 
of a party, but of a country, are Léopold Sédar Senghor in 
Senegal, Sekou Touré in Guinea, Sylvanus Olympio in Togo, 
Joseph Kasavubu in the ex-Belgian Congo—not to mention 
Kwame Nkrumah, Nnamdi Azikiwe and Houphouét-Boigny. 


Need for Informed Voters 


It takes more than vehicles, however, to “carry” a revolution. 
It takes voters who understand and support the objectives of 
their leaders and who are willing to sacrifice their personal 
interests and preferences to the common weal. And it takes plenty 
of them. In some parts of tropical Africa none of these require- 
ments presents much of a problem, for the people are enfran- 
chised, educated, culturally cohesive and sophisticated to the 
point where they are willing to measure the leader’s stature by 
an intellectual and moral yardstick rather than by an ethnic, 
religious or party one. But there are many areas where the facts 
are otherwise: where the people have been given no chance to 
understand, because the issues have not been put to them, or to 
approve, because no vote has ever been taken. There are other 
areas where the people find themselves traveling in a direction 
that is none of their choosing for purposes that are not to their 
liking. 


Problems of Self-Determination 


Now if self-determination—the rallying cry of every nationalist 
leader—means anything, it means freedom for “all peoples and 
all nations . . . freely to determine their economic, social and 
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cultural status,” to quote the opening words of an article debated 
by the Social Commission of the Economic and Social Council of 
the UN in the fall of 1955. In tropical Africa there are at least 
600 peoples who have as much identity as, say, the 18th century 
Americans or the 20th century Jews. So far very few of these 
peoples have been accorded this freedom. Even before Ghana 
won its independence, Dr. Nkrumah let it clearly be understood 
that the principle of self-determination must not be carried too 
far and that he was willing to use both the police and the army 
to see that it was not. The still more recently installed rulers of 
the ex-Belgian Congo and elsewhere have spoken in much 
the same vein. If the plans of the leading contenders for the 
political power of the Congo come to pass, some of the peoples of 
the country will get a lot less freedom than others. 

Then, again, if a political revolution is to reach its hoped-for 
consummation it needs resources. Independent nations need food 
as well as freedom; lumber and livestock no less than leaders; 
durable soils, water supplies and minerals rather more than 
spellbinders. Some of the newly independent states, such as 
Nigeria, can make a good showing on most of these scores. Some, 
like the Somali Republic, cannot. While the former may come 
in time to support the full paraphernalia of power, the latter have 
next to no chance of doing so. An ordinary revenue (taxes and 
subsidies) of only $13 million (1959) is not enough to provide the 
Somali Republic with a decent school system, let alone with an 
army, air force and navy, as well as ambassadorial, consular and 
civic services, roads, hospitals and prisons. 

The fact is that no country of tropical Africa has yet enough 
revenue or, what amounts to the same thing, enough developed 
resources, skills and services to be able to live in the manner of 
its European colonizers, which many African leaders consider to 
be their due. Independence confers many precious gifts, but few 
of them can be traded for cash or used to eliminate poverty. 
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THE WAY OF THE GENERALIZER IS HARD in tropical Africa. The 
number of statements that apply to the whole of it has always 
been small. In recent years it has been getting smaller. 

The region can no longer be characterized as dark, for its 
rivers have been explored, its contours traced, its rocks and soils 
are giving up their secrets, and its people are now the subject 
of a considerable anthropological literature. It cannot all be 
called dangerous, for there are plenty of places where it is possible 
to live without seeing a poisonous snake or being bitten by a 
mosquito. Nor can it all be called difficult, for in many localities 
the business of making a living, of keeping cool, of getting about 
and of getting on with one’s neighbors presents no greater 
problem than it does in many parts of North America. 


Generalizations Dangerous — 

What makes the generalizer’s job harder still is the fact that 
in no two territories is the rate of change—economic, social or 
political—the same. Differences between the various territories 
are therefore becoming greater. In the old days most Africans 
were equal or near-equal in status, knowledge and wealth. Now 
there are Africans with votes and Africans without them; Africans 
who can go anywhere and others who can go nowhere without 
passes. There are tribal Africans and detribalized Africans; Afri- 
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cans with degrees and Africans who are illiterate. There are also 
Africans who are very rich and Africans who are very poor. 

There is a further difficulty, that of remaining immune to the 
virus of suggestibility in an environment highly favorable to its 
growth. The “yonder cloud” of evidence that is shaped like a 
camel to one observer looks uncommonly like a weasel to another 
—especially to the man looking for weasels. And, truth to tell, 
most African clouds are continually changing their shape. In 
more than one territory clouds that promised political freedom 
for those in “colonial bondage” are already beginning to dampen 
the ardor of the freed. Yet, many a cloud of bad omen to a 
struggling economy has been dissipated by the post-World-War-II 
warmth of demand for its goods. 


— But Some Trends Emerge 

In spite of these difficulties some aspects of tropical Africa 
are undoubtedly assuming a fairly fixed shape. Among them are 
the following: 

First, and most fundamental, is the desire for a better life. 
This desire can be sensed in European and Asian, as well as 
African, communities, and in bush and town alike. It finds a 
hundred expressions, such as the growing interest of farmers in 
higher-yielding strains of corn and in better roads and water 
supplies, and the growing demand of mineworkers for more 
schooling, trade-training programs and recreational facilities of 
all kinds. 


New Desires and Ideas 

Second, and related to this desire for a better life, is the 
determination of more and more Africans to have a greater share, 
not only in the equity, but in the government, local, regional 
and territorial alike. Without the latter, the former cannot be 
obtained or, if obtained, preserved. For what assurance can there 
be that the increased share in the equity will not be spirited 
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away from them in taxes, duties, invisible exports and conspicuous 
consumption of all kinds if they cannot regulate—indeed control— 
the legislative and fiscal machinery? 

Third, and also related, is the disposition of more and more 
Africans to do their own thinking and deciding about the kind of 
world they want to live in. This disposition expresses itself, 
among other ways, in skepticism about the utility of many of the 
white man’s wares—not excluding parliamentary government, 
Western dress and Christianity. Not all the thoughts of the 
Africans are our thoughts. Many of them have more to do with 
the past than the future, for the pull of the old tribal order 
and the consolations of witchcraft and sorcery are still stronger 
in many areas than those of the clinic, the club and the church. 

Fourth, is the determination of African leaders to see that 
none of their brethren are still left unaware of what is going on. 
The wine of freedom is strong and quickly goes to the head. 
Those who have developed a palate for it are now busy making 
sure that everybody gets a chance to savor it. 


Difficulties of Freedom 


Fifth, is the growing realization by many of the new leaders 
that not all the freed peoples of Africa will be able to “go it 
alone.” Many of them have little more than their freedom to 
“go” on. Indeed, it could be argued that not less than nine out 
of every ten of the 600-odd peoples with a claim to autonomy on 
ethnic and other grounds have neither the manpower nor the 
physical resources to sustain an independent existence. What 
most of them will have to settle for is a change of master. The 
closer this prospect is viewed, the less enchanting it becomes for 
many, since it is always possible to make a change for the worse. 

Because tropical Africa is a bad place for generalizations, it is 
also a bad place for prophecies. This much seems certain, however. 
Tropical Africa will go its own way, just as we in the United 
States have gone our own way, and the African way may not be to 
our taste, for as yet it shows little sign of coinciding with our 
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way in such matters as order and efficiency; nor does it look 
like being very democratic or comfortable to live with. 

But there is not much we in the United States can do about 
it—except one thing. When asked (and we shall be), we can play 
the almost forgotten role of servant, clearing up a mess here, 
giving a helping hand there and demonstrating that we are at 
least as well fitted for the role as the Russians, the Chinese and 
a dozen other peoples who will certainly be called upon to play 
it, too. If we are willing to do this sort of thing, the Africans will 
one day come into their kingdom. The potential is there—the 
presence in abundance of every ingredient of economic, social 
and political vitality is proof of this. With time, patience, 
generosity and good old-fashioned love (by no means unknown 
in servants) it can be realized. 
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Visual Aids* 


Africa, Giant With a Future. Produced in 1958 by Congresswoman Frances P. Boiton. 
30 min. color. Rental, $10.00, from Educational Services, 1730 Eye Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. A panoramic view of 16 countries of Africa south 
and cast of the Sahara, showing the people, geography, governments, social and 
economic problems. Includes interviews by Mrs. Bolton with heads of state and 
others. Countries visited are: French West Africa, Liberia, Ghana, Nigeria, 
Cameroons, French Equatorial Africa, Belgian Congo, Angola, Northern 
Rhodesia, South Africa, Southern Rhodesia, Tanganyika, Zanzibar, Kenya, 
Uganda and Ethiopia. 

The Colonies Look Ahcad. Produced -by the National Film Board of Canada in 1957. 
30 min. Rental, $7.00, from Contemporary Films, Inc., 267 West 25th Street, 
New York 1, N.Y. An excellent film survey of economic development, education 
and race relations in various British colonial territories. Progress is assessed on the 
basis of their ability to manage their own affairs and to achieve self-government. 

Family of Ghana. Produced in 1957 by the National Film Board of Canada. 30 min. 
Rental, $7.00, from Contemporary Films, Inc. ViJJage life on the coast of Ghana, 
revealing something of the character and aspiration of the people, the patience 
of the young men of the village who seek’ to ‘modernize ancient, unproductive 
ways of fishing, and the wish of the people to rise to better things without 
destroying the good things of the past. _ 
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New Faces of Africa. Produced in 1959 by the Broadcasting and Film Commission 
of the National Council of Churches. 27 min. Rental, $8.00 b&w, $12.00 color, 
from the Methodist Publishing House, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y.; 
Presbyterian Distribution Service, 225 Varick Avenue, New York 14, N.Y. 
Narrated by an English-speaking African doctor, this excellent film documents 
the spirit of independence in Africa. Includes comments of the Africans who 
are taking part in the development of the continent—Tom Mboya, general- 
secretary of the Kenya Federation of Labor, a pastor, head of a cooperative, a 
resident nurse and a magazine writer. 

Question in Togoland. Produced in 1957 by the United Nations Film Division. 20 
min. color. Rental, $10.00, from Contemporary Films, Inc. The plebiscite held in 
the UN Trusteeship Territory and the decision of the people to become part of 
Ghana (formerly the Gold Coast). The life, homes, schools, occupations, religion, 
music and arts of the people. Music and color aid effectiveness. 

Report from Africa. Produced in 1956 by Edward R. Murrow. 107 min. Rental, 
$30.00, from Contemporary Films, Inc. (This film may be rented in two parts. 
Part I, 54 min., covers the Gold Coast, Liberia, Kenya, the Belgian Congo, the 
Union of South Africa and Rhodesia. Rental, $15.00. Part II, 53 min., deals 
with the Sudan, Ethiopia, Egypt, Morocco and Algeria. Rental, $15.00.) Offers 
much essential information with sensitivity, understanding and balance. 

Road to Independence. Produced in 1957 by the National Film Board of Canada. 30 
min. Rental, $7.00 from Contemporary Films, Inc. An excellent film pointing 
up the world-wide significance in the planned process by which Britain is 
helping her colonies master the art of self-government. The film cites develop- 
ments in Ghana, Nigeria, Nyasaland and other colonial territories where political 
evolution has been striking. 

Tanganyika Today. Produced in 1956 by the British Information Services. 26 min. 
Rental, $7.00, from Contemporary Films, Inc. The film has a strong British bias, 
although it attempts to be fair-minded. A combination survey-travelogue of 
Tanganyika, including geography, agriculture, industry, scenery, and tribal dances 
and customs. 

They Planted a Stone. Produced in 1954 by the British Information Services. 26 min. 
Rental, $7.00, from Contemporary Films, Inc. Excellent film. A vast tract of 
Sudanese desert is converted into a great cotton-growing area using the Nile 
for irrigation. 


* Unless otherwise noted, all films are 16mm, sound, and in black and white. 


Coming Next 


“The Middle East—Growth of New Nations” by John B. Chris- 
topher, associate professor of history at the University of Rochester 
. . . Professor Christopher, coauthor with Crane Brinton and 
Robert L. Wolff of A History of Civilization and Modern 
Civilization, both published by Prentice-Hall, spent 1955-56 in 
the Middle East, revisiting the area in 1958. 
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